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book is the popular account of Professor Starr's experiences dur- 
ing these four journeys, as well as a preliminary one in 1896. The 
better-known portions of Mexico are passed over in silence, and 
the book deals almost exclusively with trips, by horse, mule, or 
ox-cart, away from the railroad, through the more remote, or 
Indian, portions of the country. This makes the narrative some- 
what disconnected in places, but an itinerary is given at the end 
of the book. 

On these trips the various Indian tribes of southern Mexico, 
over twenty in number, were visited in their native villages. The 
author gives a vivid account of his personal experiences, and the 
difficulties and hardships of traveling in these regions. The very 
natural disinclination of the Indian to be photographed, measured, 
and modeled was overcome by government orders (which Pro- 
fessor Starr had been careful to obtain beforehand) to the local 
officials ; and when these were refractory, threats of punishment by 
the higher authorities usually proved effective. Many interesting 
sidelights are thrown on local conditions and government and on 
the manner of life and thought of the natives, but no effort is 
made to systematize any of this information. 

The book contains numerous illustrations of native life and 
natural scenery, but no map — a most serious defect in a book of 
this character. There is a glossary of Spanish and Indian words, 
and an appendix containing a reprint of two articles from Chicago 
newspapers. 

A. B. Lewis 

Field Columbian Museum 



Essai sur les Revolutions. Par Arthur Bauer. Ouvrage 

recompense par l'institut international de sociologie. Biblio- 

theque sociologique publiee sous la direction de M. Rene 

Worms. XXXVI. Paris: V. Giard & E. Briere. Pp. 303. 

The author of this essay is favorably known through an earlier 

study published six years ago on Les classes sociales. In that 

study Bauer attached great importance to correctness of method in 

sociological investigation. This emphasis on method reappears in 

the brief introduction to the present essay. 

In the earlier period of historical writing it was the ambition 
of historians to recount events. Such writers of history cultivated 
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artistic presentation and expression. The result was authorities in 
history, such as Thucydides and Polybius in antiquity, and Montes- 
quieu and Macaulay in modern times. But latterly less attention 
has been given to proportion and more to detail, until now one 
might suppose the scientific historical method to stand for the 
intensive study of a single society. But comparison is necessary. 
The historian with this method ends with conclusions lacking 
solidity. The sociologists, Bauer thinks, have been more successful 
because they embrace in the circle of their research all social con- 
ditions. But on this very account they have undertaken too much, 
and they tend to limit themselves to a study of early society. The 
view-point of the sociologist and historian must be united into a 
synthesis by employing analysis fixed upon some specific phase or 
fact of social life, after the manner of the physiologist, who does 
not select the whole organism for his research, but he will select 
some particular phase or aspect of the entire organism, like the 
muscles, for example, which he will undertake to make the subject 
of exhaustive research. 

In the brief study above referred to, Bauer lays the foundation 
for the explanation of his method ; in the essay before us he under- 
takes to give an example of the specific application of his method. 
He undertakes what he regards as a rational and complete expla- 
nation of the phenomenon of revolution, not by considering revo- 
lutions as a series of historical cases, but by analyzing the 
phenomenon of revolutions in its scientific generality. It is by this 
method, based upon the sociological importance of classes, that the 
author seeks to establish the certainty and fixity of science within 
the changing and complex domain of social life. 

Revolutions are considered from three standpoints, which furnish 
the basis for a threefold division of the subject: "La fermen- 
tation," "La crise," and "renaissance." In the first part, "Fermen- 
tation," Bauer surveys the rise of the new forces which make for 
change of the established order by analyzing the nature of revo- 
lutionary acts under the respective control of individual and social 
ascendencies, marked by the development of new ideas and senti- 
ments which find expression in literature, morals, religion, and law. 
Thus a revolutionary party tends to form, made up of the dis- 
contented, who, from internal and external causes, find themselves 
out of adjustment with what is established. The immediate result 
is failure of social cohesion, followed by failure of resources, 
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financial distress, and dissatisfaction with the personnel of the gov- 
ernment. In the second part, "La crise," are expounded the initial 
revolutionary acts, both individual and collective, culminating in 
sharp struggle in which new legislative, judicial, and executive 
powers are exercised by those in ascendency, the ecclesiastical 
establishment usually supporting the old order, while force, repre- 
sented by the army, becomes the ultimate determinant of order. In 
the third part, "renaissance," we find an examination of the slow 
process of reconstruction which follows the crisis Laws, consti- 
tutional, political, administrative, judicial, civil, physical, and 
military, are recast. Social correlation is wrought out through 
intellectual and moral forces amid varied successes and failures. 
The study closes with a tribute to the principal factor in progress, 
the intellectual and moral activity in man. 

Isaac A. Loos 

State University of Iowa 



Economic Condition of the Jews in Russia. (Reprinted from 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, September, 1907). By L. M. Rubinow. 
Washington, 1908. Pp. 96. 
This study is offered as a part of a series of inquiries on immi- 
gration and its relation to social and industrial questions in the 
United States. The study is thorough, abounding in well-worked- 
out tables. Jewish population in Russia is studied historically and 
demographically. The occupations are next analyzed. Agriculture 
yields but a small quota, while the artisan classes and unskilled 
labor have a larger proportion. The chapter on manufactories is 
very significant. The share of the Russian Jews in commercial 
pursuit receives very sympathetic treatment. The work of Russian 
Jewish charities is no surprise to anyone who knows the philan- 
thropic predisposition of this race. The unfortunate educational 
situation passes under review next. The facts detailed in this essay 
indicate how deeply the lives of the Russian Jews have been influ- 
enced by the legal conditions under which they live. A study of 
these conditions and their economic results seems to be doubly 
important for a clear understanding of Russian immigration to this 
country; not only because these conditions shape the physical, psy- 
chological, and economic status of the immigrant, but also because 



